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dents in New England colleges were in the habit of 
using these anaesthetics during the first half of the cen- 
tury, and they were no doubt well informed as to Priest- 
ley's ideas and the suggestion of Sir Humphry Davy 
that nitrous oxide gas might be employed as an anaes- 
thetic in surgical operations. These young men were 
familiar with the use of sulphuric ether, and made 
comparisons of its effects with those of nitrous oxide 
gas, but they probably are not deserving of a monu- 
ment. The claims made for Dr. Long relative to his 
discoveries in the application of ether are without doubt 
just, judging by the character of those who have under- 
taken to establish them. A pleasant circumstance of 
the matter is that of the interest taken by Mr. Stuart, 
who purchased Carpenter's portrait of Dr. Long to 
present to the University of Georgia. The fact is wor- 
thy of note that this well-known citizen and art patron 
of New York showed himself entirely without sectional 
prejudice in this concern of science and art. 
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HE energetic stand taken by 
The Times against the illib- 
eral interpretation put by 
the government officials 
upon the tariff laws regulat- 
ing the importation of for- 
eign works of art and anti- 
quities will be approved by 
all fair-minded persons. As 
the editor points out, the 
idea of classifying in the same category "Etruscan 
vases and gambier clay pipes, Lacustrine bronze 
sword-blades and Brummagem paper-knives, Phoeni- 
cian glass ointment vials and the Bohemian scent bottles 
of to-day ' ' is ludicrous in the extreme. All foreign ob- 
jects of art and antiquities intended for sale are subject 
to a duty of from 10 to 40 per cent ad valorem, imposed 
with sublime indifference as to the objects being mod- 
ern Parisian wares, whose importation might possibly 
conflict with the interests of home industry, or rude flint 
implements of prehistoric man, ancient coins or pot- 
tery, examples of which may be urgently needed to 
complete the scanty collections of our museums, and 
whose importation can injure the business of no class. 
The tax as it stands is simply prohibitory to the impor- 
tation of classical antiquities. While European gov- 
ernments are enacting laws seeking to prevent the ex- 
portation of their art treasure and antiquities, we are most 
complacently assisting them in their efforts. 

Perhaps the importers may discover a way to evade 
the restrictions, as the importers of faience have done. 
An amusing instance of evasion of the prescribed duties 
by the latter is found in the fact that a large china paint- 
ing of the picture " Love or Riches," by Poitevin fils, 
lately passed the New York Custom House, paying 
only ten per cent instead of forty per cent, because it 
had been made square-cornered instead of after the 
fashion of the usual circular plaque. 

*** 

The late Viscount de Noe, better known by his pseu- 
donym " Cham" (Shem, i.e., the Son of Noah), was 
one of the most entertaining members of the court of 
the ex-Emperor. His wife was a congenial companion 
for the brilliant Frenchman, and often shared his hu- 
morous conceits. On one occasion, at a fancy dress ball 
given at the Tuileries, she appeared as "Mount Ara- 
rat." Her dress was of silk and satin ornamented 
with representations of hillocks, rocks, and waterfalls, 
produced by means of moss, bits of glass, card-board 
and tinsel, with here and there ingenious touches of 
color from Cham's own brush. On her head, in the 
midst of swaying grasses, was a small Noah's ark, 
of the pattern so familiar to our childhood, but gilded 
and painted to perfection, and from this to the lower 
edge of the skirt a procession of the traditional wooden 
animals which inhabit that primitive vessel wound its 
way down the dress in Indian file. The costume, which 



evidently was not made for the comfort of the wearer, 
was, after it had been duly seen and admired, changed 
later in the evening for another more in keeping with 
the festivities of the occasion. 



The Evening Post quotes the illustration given in 
"My Note-Book" last month of the way in which 
worthless pictures signed with the names of famous 
foreign artists are sold into galleries in this country as 
the chefs d'ceuvres of those artists, and asks if it is " a 
typical case in New York." I should be sorry to be- 
lieve that it is so common as to be considered absolutely 
typical ; but that it is of so frequent occurrence as to be a 
source of danger to amateur picture-buyers who are 
not connoisseurs I certainly believe. The cases I in- 
stanced of several of Lambinet's sketches being filled 
in and sold in this city as his pictures, are susceptible 
of proof ; for my informant, who is a person of unim- 
peachable integrity, would certainly confirm what 1 
have said in the matter if occasion should demand it. 
The assertion concerning the Vibert cabinet picture, 
which was half painted ii\ New York, is also suscep- 
tible of proof ; and the fact that it comes from a differ- 
ent person, and that it affects the reputation of a differ- 
ent dealer, may be the best answer to the query of The 
Evening Post. 

* * * 

Were that good old-fashioned lady, the Venus of 
Milo, a reigning belle instead of a much mutilated 
statue, there could hardly have been more gossip con- 
cerning her, since she made her appearance among 
" The Masterpieces of Art" in an early number of this 
magazine. Her adventures would make a romance. 
The recent contribution of Philip Gay in these columns 
concerning her is not the last. I am told that on the 
statue being taken from the place where it had been 
hidden during the reign of the Commune, it was found 
that dampness had caused the separation of the upper 
and lower parts of the figure — for the statue consists of 
five pieces— and the interesting discovery was then 
made that a wedge had some time been inserted be- 
tween the two parts which fit into one another, and 
had been left there, causing the upper half of the torso 
to lean over, out of its original position. M. Ravisson, 
the director of The Louvre, removed the wedge, and 
the lady stands now more gracefully than before. 

The gentleman who perpetrated the statue of Fitz- 
Greene Iialleck in Central Park has now done one of 
Custer, and it was recently unveiled at West Point. A 
near relative of the gallant cavalryman, who has seen a 
representation of it in an illustrated journal, is almost 
as much distressed as when poor Custer was murdered 
in the flesh. 

My attention has been invited to a new begging 
" dodge," which at present is being worked at the ex- 
pense of the doctors in New York with much success. 
A pretty and neatly attired young woman calls at the 
residence of her intended victim and sends in to him a 
carte-de-visite of himself, badly colored and cheaply 
framed, accompanied by the following touching letter, 
the wording of which is slightly varied according to the 
requirements of circumstances : 

Dear Sik : I trust you will pardon the liberty I have taken in 
respectfully presenting to your kind notice the accompanying 
little miniature. Having had the honor to finish similar portraits 
for several prominent gentlemen with whcm you are personally 
acquainted, it was suggested to complete this in a neat and 
tasteful manner for you, and it would undoubtedly please you 
and prove worthy of your kind acceptance as an appropriate 
and beautiful souvenir. It is regarded as an admirable portrait 
and is pronounced extremely successful. Among the physicians 
for whom 1 have painted similar portraits I may mention [here 
follows a long list of victims]. If you consider my humble 
offering worth $5— but little more than actual cost of silk 
velvet, medallion, etc., purchased expressly— please send by 
bearer. Sincerely trusting it will please you, as I have worked 
faithfully upon it, relying upon your kind appreciation, I am, 
With great respect, 

Stella — . , Artist. 

I feel confident that it will be highly prized by any dear friend 
or relative. 

The physician who hands me this ingeniously worded 
epistle did not receive the lady nor send her the five 
dollars ; but told the servant to ask her to wiite her ad- 
dress for him on the envelope, which she did with un- 
necessarily bad orthography and in a hand which evi- 
dently was not the same as that in which Stella's letter 
was written. The role of the poor artist indeed was 
clumsily played. The photograph, it appeared, had 



been bought of the janitor of the medical college of the 
University of New York, who has any number of such 
portraits for sale at twenty-five cents apiece. 

if. $ 
The reopening of the New York theatres has been 
chiefly notable for the lavish expenditures of the man- 
agers on the interior decorations of the buildings. But 
there has been a greater outlay of money than taste 
Booth's Theatre has been made distressingly gorgeous 
with a profusion of gilding and red paint. To the eye of 
a person of taste it must appear vulgar in the extreme ; 
but judging from the trashy Bowery melodrama with 
which the reopening of the house was " inaugurated," 
it is evident that Mr. Boucicault does not attempt to 
please that class of theatre-goer. 

* 

* * 

" Daly's Theatre," as the old Broadway has been 
rechristened, is a model of good taste as to its decora- 
tions — barring the gaudily painted drop-curtain — but 
the manager apparently exhausted his resources on 
" the front of the house." A more dreary, silly exhibi- 
tion than the two pieces with which he opened recently 
was never offered a New York audience. How a man- 
ager of his experience could suppose for an instant they 
would tolerate it passes comprehension. 



A most deplorable confusion of ideas seems to exist 
among the scene painters of our metropolitan theatres 
concerning the use of the horizon line. In a very 
pretty bit of scenery in " Wolfert's Roost," at Wal- 
lack's, there are no less than three distinct horizons, a 
prodigality to which nature has not accustomed us. 
First we have the natural perspective of the stage set- 
tings, whjch the necessity of the scenery forces the art- 
ist to modify to a certain extent ; but here, in an open- 
work piece, with a road and a church, the horizon is 
thrown up in an acrobatic attempt to give the impres- 
sion that they are on the top of a hill. The river paint- 
ed on the " drop" at the back is pitched still higher, 
so far as the horizon is concerned, giving it the aspect 
of slanting upwards in a most unaccountable manner. 
Of course a conventional horizon is a necessity for 
stage scenery ; but the artist at Wallack's is really 
taking a little too much license. 

* 

* # 

The following, from the Munich correspondent of 
the Deutsche Montags-Blatt, has not, I believe, ap- 
peared in English before: "There is much talk here 
about an unfortunate scene which took place while 
Hans Makart was visiting Munich, on the occasion of 
making arrangements about the art exhibition in that 
city, and the Munich artists are very roughly handled 
whenever the incomprehensible occurrence is related. 
Makart was invited by some friends to attend a dinner 
given by the members of the artist's club, ' Allotua.' 
Several toasts were proposed, such as { The King,* 
' Art,' ' The Exhibition,' etc., and later on some one 
arose and proposed the health of Makart. Even while 
the speaker, a respected artist, was framing his toast, 
a noisy murmur was heard, and when he closed there 
was some hissing. Makart started up as if stung by 
a tarantula — he is in the highest degree nervous, and of 
indescribable sensitiveness — and asked his neighbor if 
he were correct in supposing these hisses to be in- 
tended for him. But he had not long to wait, for a 
voice exclaimed, ' What is there in that Makart after 
all? We have dozens like him here.' To say the 
least, it was a painful situation. Makart was as pale 
as a sheet. The greater part of the guests rose and 
surrounded him, to express their regret at this utterly 
inexplicable 'intermezzo.' They promised satisfac- 
tion ; but he did not wait for it. He packed his trunks 
the very same evening and left ' hospitable ' Munich. 
He has sworn never again to put his foot in the Bava- 
rian capital." 

* * 

Something of a new departure has been taken by the 
University of New York in the really artistic interior dec- 
orations of the medical college in East Twenty-sixth 
Street. They have been done under the supervision of the 
dean, Professor Pardee, who was the first to suggest the 
idea, on the theory that the aesthetic influence of beautiful 
surroundings must necessarily improve the deportment 
of the students, albeit they were already unusually well- 
behaved young men. He declares that the experiment 
has worked like a charm. The students, I am assured, 
are now as gentle and tractable as the inmates of a 
young ladies' sem'nary. Montezuma. 



